TRICIA WALTON did not often 

dream. She was generally esteemed 

a practical young lady by her 

friends, and a hard hearted one by her 
lovers. 

But then one’s friends and one’s lov- 
ers do not know everything. So this 
morning Patricia propped her elbow on 
the table, and her little, white, deter- 
mined chin in her hand, and dreamt. 
Her eyes, while she dreamt, were fixed 
on a small, insignificant basket filled 
with violets and moss. A little way off 
another basket stood—a handsome bas- 
ket with glorious roses—pink, white 
and red, trailing their sweetness all over 
it, twining over the very handles. But 
Patricia’s pretty eyes never glanced at 
it. She was absorbed in the humble 
basket with the violets and moss. For 
she could not discover the sender. 
Morning after morning a little basket 
of flowers came for Patricia that was 
different from all the others. And there 
were a good many others, Patricia being 
So pretty as to be irresistibly charming, 
and so rich as to be able to frame that 
prettiness as exquisitely as she chose. 
There can be no doubt that Patricia was 
spoiled. Besides being pretty and rich, 
she was an only child, and her parents 
worshipped her. 

A good many people worshipped 
Patricia. There was something more 
than prettiness, and wealth, and witti- 
ness to be worshipped, though some did 
not know it. But she wasspoiled. No- 
body ever said ‘‘ No’’ to Patricia; she 
could coax so prettily. When she went 
in for photography all her men friends 
grinned amiably at the horrible carica- 
tures of themselves she produced, and 
swore they were perfect likenesses. 
When her women friends were not quite 
so obliging, the men friends assured Pa- 
tricia it was just their ‘‘ beastly vanity,”’ 
which was rather hard on the women. 


THE GIRL AND THE EDITOR 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


I. 


Her latest craze was writing, and she 
may be pardoned if she thought that at 
the least she had /a/ent, seeing that vari- 
ous editors of her acquaintance had pub- 
lished various short stories of hers, and 
paid her for them, too. Nevertheless 
she hadn't any talent for writing. 

But she was not thinking of literature 
now, though in a little while she was 
going to pay a visit to an editor whom 
she did not know, and in the pages of 
whose magazine she coveted to appear. 
She had decided not to send her stories 
to the editor of Monthly Literature. 
Somehow she thought it would be bet- 
ter to take them to him herself. 

But now her mind was occupied with 
the sweet-smelling violets before her. 
Who sent them? She knew where the 
roses, and the lilies, and the orchids 
came from; but these sweet-smelling 
violets? She puckered her white brow 
under the little feathery curls that 
strayed so lightly over its whiteness. A 
boy brought them every morning—a 
horrid, disagreeable boy who refused to 
say a word as to whence he came. He 
only said: ‘‘The boss sent ’em, miss.’”’ 


_He would say that as many times as 


she liked, but nothing else—at any rate 
nothing else relating to the flowers. 
Curiously enough Patricia, gazing at 
the violets, fell a-dreaming over the 
only man who had ever slighted her. 
Her cheeks grew pink at the memory. 
It was one day when she was out alone. 
A silly little dog had caught hold of her 
skirt and worried it. A man had come 
along and taken the dog off, but the 
dog had turned and snapped at his hand. 
The man had pretended it was nothing. 
Patricia liked the way he had pretend- 
ed; it had been rea/ pretense. He had 
not meant her to see ; but she had seen 
blood trickling down his fore-finger. It 
was only a scratch, he said, but Patricia 
had been full of pity, and she had bound 
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There was a feeling of some sort in his face now. 


the finger up with her little lace-edged 
handkerchief. His own handkerchief, 
peeping from his breast-coat pocket, 
would have been more to the purpose, 
but he did not make the suggestion. 
They had been alone in the street, and 
Patricia had smiled and blushed, and 
sweetly told him where to bring the 
handkerchief when he had done with it. 
‘« And you can ask for me,’’ she had said 


- 


softly. ‘‘ You have been so kind. I 
would like to know how vour finger 
gets on.”’ And the man had sent the 
handkerchief back by post. 

Patricia had been snubbed, and Pa- 
tricia had felt sore and angry. 

She had liked the combination of 
steady gray eyes and a very dark face. 
She was very hard to please fora week. 
Then she thrust the thought of this 
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Patricia tried in vain to read its meaning. 


mans boorishness from her. But it 
came back now and then. And it had 
come back now. 

Then she sighed, and pushed back 
her chair and rose. 

‘‘Tt’s time for me to beard that old 
editor,”’ she observed. 


Then she picked out a few of the vio- | 


lets, and tucked them into the bosom of 
her gown. 


And many men wondered that day 
who was the rival who had been so hon- 
ored. 

And Patricia wondered tod. 


II. 
‘« A young lady to see you, sir,’’ said 


the type-writing clerk. . 
‘‘What’s she want?’ asked his 
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chief in a decidedly ungallant tone. 

The clerk smiled. 

‘* Manuscript, sir.’’ 

‘* What the dickens are you bothering 
meforthen ? Don’t you know by now—”’ 

‘““VYes, sir.’ The clerk blushed. 
‘*She’s different somehow. I think 
you'd see her, sir, if you saw her—”’ 

It struck him he was growing inco- 
herent, so he stopped. 

‘‘T won’t see her’’—grimly. ‘‘ Tell 
her to leave her manuscript, and I'll 
consider it at my earliest convenience.” 

The clerk turned to go and Patricia 
tripped in. 

It wasn’t often that grim office saw 
’ such a radiant vision within its smoky 
walls. 

The editor rose. 

Patricia glanced at him and hercheeks 
grew pink. 

‘* Oh !” she said softly, then her eyes 
sparkled. ‘I’ve brought two short 
stories fpr you to read,’’ she said airily. 
‘“‘Can you read them now while I 
wait ?”” 

‘« Certainly,’’ said the editor meekly. 

Patricia put her parcel down, took a 
seat, and watched him undo the knots, 
which, feminine fashion, were very nu- 
merous indeed. 

‘“ You'd better cut it, hadn’t you?” 
she suggested at last. 

‘*Oh—ah—yes !”” 

The editor cut the string with his pen- 
knife. Then he looked up at her. He 
had steady gray eyes set in a strong, 
dark face. 

‘*T could read them and send my 
opinion on to you,”’ he said. 

Patricia searched his face for a sign 
of any feeling. But it expressed only 
courteous attention. 

‘‘T’d rather you read them now,” she 
said, loosening the soft feather boa she 
had round her throat. 

““ Very well.’’ The editor’s eyes were 
fixed on the little knot of violets she 
had in the bosom of her gown. 

There was a feeling of some sort in 
his face now. Patricia tried in vain to 
read it. 

She stamped on the floor with a small, 
angry foot. 

The editor sat down and took up 
‘* Tho Failing of Elizabeth.”’ 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


‘* Your name’s Shirley Grantham» 
isn’t it ?’’ observed Patricia irrelevantly, 
and then she grew suddenly pink and 
stamped her foot again. But the stamp 
was against herself this time. 

‘*Yes,"’ said the editor politely, and 
began to read her story. 

Patricia watched him from under the 
big brim of her hat. When he had 
finished he put it down and looked at 
her. 

‘* You want my opinion,” he said. 

Patricia nodded. 

‘* No good,’’ said he tersely. 

Patricia gasped and her face grew 
scarlet. 

“Oh !’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh!” 

‘©T couldn't use it in Monthly Lit- 
erature,’’ he said. ‘‘I am sorry.’’ 

‘* But—but—why?’”’ 

‘‘T have told you.” 

‘¢ But I have had stories in the 


and the and the ”* (men- 
tioning three contemporary periodi- 
cals). 

‘Yes ’’— grimly. 


Now Patricia coveted to see her name 
in Monthly Literature, because Month- 
ly Literature had the highest reputation 
for good fiction. Yet it was a compar- 
atively new venture, and its editor was 
a poor man. 

Considering that she had never had 
‘*No”’ said to her in all her life before, 
she was taking it rather well. The 
editor’s gray eyes noted that. They 
were the kind of eyes that note every- 
thing. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ she suggested with a 
timidity entirely new to her, ‘‘I might 
write another.’’ She looked up at him 
from under her hat with a pretty plead- 
ing look that belonged to no one but 
Patricia. 

The man seemed made of iron. 

He waited courteously. 

Patricia looked down at the tip of a 
dainty shoe protruding from her skirts. 
Tears smarted under her long lashes. 

Then she looked up with a little 
smile. 

‘Then you don’t want me for acon- 
tributor,’’ she said. ‘‘Tell me quite 
plainly you don’t want me’’—smiling 
bravely—“‘ for anything ?” 

“T don’t want you for acontributor,”’ 


The Girl and the Editor. 


said the editor—fire leapt into the gray 
eyes—‘‘ I want you for a wife !’’ 

Patricia sat petrified, her eyes wide 
and fixed. Then she rose with a swirl 
of soft draperies. 

‘*How dare you!’’ she whispered. 
“*Oh, how dare you!”’ 

He smiled grimly. 

““I’d dare a good deal to get my 
wish,’’ he said, ‘‘ now.” 

‘“T believe,”’? said Patricia, the color 
leaping back to her cheeks, ‘‘I believe 
you are mad.’’ 

He said nothing. 

Patricia picked up her sunshade. 

‘“‘It is no insult,’’ said the editor 
steadily, ‘‘ for a man to ask a girl to be 


All in a minute! You've 
only known me a minute ’’— Patricia’s 
eyes were stormy—“ only a minute.” 

‘* Pardon—six months the day before 
yesterday.” 

“ce Oh P » 

Patricia’s eyes fell till the lashes lay 
on her flushed cheeks. Then she drew 
her head erect. In every pose she was 
irresistibly charming. That was the 
danger about Patricia. ‘‘ You will 
please send the stories to the address on 
the outside sheet,’’ she said. She took 
a ridiculous little purse from the dainty 
bag hanging to a gold chain round her 
wrist. She hunted for stamps, and 
found none. She took out a quatrer 
and handed it to Shirley Grantham. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ he said, handing her back 
some change. ‘‘ That will be right, I 
think.’’ 

Patricia’s little white teeth shut on 
the red lip beneath. She turned to the 
door. ‘The editor opened it for her and 
accompanied her downstairs. 

At the door he paused. After all he 
was not made of iron. 

‘‘If you write another story,’’ he 
said, with a momentary weakness, ‘‘I 
shall be pleased to give you my opinion 
on it.”’ 

‘* Good-morning,’’ said Patricia. 


III. 


Patricia had written another story. 
She had studied all the short stories in 
all the numbers of J/onthly Litera- 
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ture that had yet been published. Then 
she had written her story. 

“TH give it to Peter Lang,’’ she said. 
She said it to herself many times in the 
intervals of writing the story. Peter 
Lang was the sub-editor of the Fort- 
nightly Miracle. 

Several of Patricia’s stories had ap- 
peared in the fortnightly Miracle. 

She took a long while over this story. 
She re-wrote it three times, and then 
scratched out, and put in, words and 
sentences, till she had to write it out a 
fourth time. All that took along while, 
and in between Patricia had a good deal 
to think about. 

The little basket of flowers still ar- 
rived every morning. Patricia looked 
at them now with suspicious eyes. But 
the eyes were soft too, and sometimes 
she almost smiled—not quite— but near 
enough to bring a little dimple peeping 
out at the left corner of her demure lips. 
Her friends, male and female, never 
noticed how adroitly she led conversa- 
tions up to acertain name. The name 
was Shirley Grantham, and Patricia 
learnt a good deal about the owner of 
the name. 

But she learnt nothing bad. 

After she had really finished the story 
she left it in the drawer of her writing 
table for two days. At this time Patri- 
cia was sonietimes cross. 

On the third day she decided to send 
the story to the editor of A/onthly Lit- 
erature. She would not let personal 
feelings stand in the way of her Art. 

On the fourth day she decided to /ake 
the story to the editor. 

She would not have him think she 
was afraid to come. 

On the fifth day she took it. She 
looked absolutely bewitching. The 
editor received her with grave courtesy, 
and Patricia felt herself growing be- 
wildered. 

It took a good deal to bewilder Pa- 
tricia. 

But she had been almost bewildered 
ever since her last visit to the editor of 
Monthly Literature. She sat and 
watched him again as he read the story. 
He had a fine face and head, and there 
was plenty of character in both for her 
to watch. 
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He laid the story down at last, and 
looked at her steadily. 

“Ts it better ?’’ Patricia found herself 
asking quite humbly. 

‘“‘No; it is worse.’’ 

Patricia's face lost all its brilliance. 

“It is labored,’’ the editor said. He 
spoke quietly and slowly, as if the 
words were wrenched fromhim. He was 
looking at the sweet pathetic face before 
him as he spoke. 

Truly he was a/most a man of iron. 

‘“You—you are certainly frank,” said 
Patricia. 

‘*You asked for the truth.”’ 

oe Yes. ”? 

But then Patricia so often asked for 
the truth, and got something so very 
different from what this man gave her. 

She decided rapidly that what the 
others gave her was not the truth. 

She sighed very deeply. 

“Shall I ever be any good at it ?’’ she 
asked. 

“No.” 

‘‘T have no talent at all ?”’ 

‘Not for that.” 

“For wifely duties, I suppose ?”’ 

Directly the words were out she could 
have bitten her tongue off in her vexa- 


tion. She grew pink right down to her 
soft throat. 

How horrid of her! Oh, how hor- 
rid ! 


But Patricia had been ruffled and told 
unpalatable truths, and she was not 
used to anything in the least like that. 

‘‘Ves,’’ said the editor. 

She laughed—a little scornful laugh 
that would have annihilated most of the 
men she knew. 

“T assure you,”’ shesaid rising, ‘‘you 
are most mistaken! You do not know 
me at all.”’ 

“T know you very well,”’ said the 
editor. ‘‘I’ve never lost sight of you 
since that day, Pa—— Miss Walton.’’ 

She sawthat his dark face was white. 

“But why didn’t you ” the words 
burst from her, and then she stopped, 
all glowing and shy. 

“You know why,”’ he said. 

She looked up at him questioningly, 
then dropped her eyes swiftlv. 

“‘But—but——”’ she murmured. 

‘“‘But now I am a weak fool,’ he said. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


“‘So long as I did not speak to you I 
was strong. I knew my weakness, and 
I kept away; but’’—his voice was low 
and determined— ‘‘now I will move 
heaven and earth to win you. You 
came. I cannot help it. I cannot give 
you up now.”’ 

There was a little tense silence. 

‘“‘Money,’’ murmured Patricia, ‘‘isn't 
everything.’’ 

She murmured it very softly and 
shyly, but he heard it. 

‘‘Patricia !’? He took a step nearer 
to her. 

Patricia drew back. He stood still 
and looked at her. 

“You,’’ murmured Patricia reproach- 
fully, ‘‘were very nasty about my 
stories.’’ 

oe Yes. ” 

She glanced at him swiftly. 

“‘Wouldn’t—wouldn’t anything make 
you nicer about them ?”’ 

She looked at him with pleading 
eyes. 

“No,’’ he said. 

Patricia gave a little gasp. 

“Wouldn’t anything make you pub- 
lish one in your magazine ?”’ 

Her cheeks were brilliantly pink, her 
eyes misty with coaxing. He looked 
straight down into her face. 

““No,’’ he said. 

His right hand gripped the edge of 
the table; his face was white. 

“Why ?’’ said Patricia. 

‘Because I will keep up toa certain 
standard, and your work is ot up to 
it.”’ 

The words dropped slowly from his 
firm lips. 

‘*You love your work better than— 
than anything?’ said Patricia, rosy 
pink. 

‘“‘No,’’ he smiled, ‘‘I do not.” 

There was a silence. 

Then Patricia held out a warm, gra- 
cious little hand. 

‘‘Not one of the others would have 
done it,’’ she said breathlessly. ‘‘Oh ! 
you are—you are fine !’’ 

He took the hand between both his. 

“T always knew the stuff you were 
made of, Patricia,’’ he said softly. 
“It’s rare stuff.’’ 

She dimpled with a delight that not 


The Wild Beast Traffic. 


the most flattering compliment had 
ever made her feel before. He bent 
and kissed the little hand in his. Patri- 
cia drew it away gently. 

‘*Will you come and see us to-mor- 
row ?’’ she said demurely. 

‘*Patricia——”’ 

‘“‘No. You may come and see us; 
that is enough.” 

“It’s more than I deserve, my—Miss 
Walton.”’ 

Patricia dimpled again. ‘‘I’m not 
your Miss Walton,’’ she said. 

‘*Yet,’’ said he, his gray eyes aglow. 


THE WILD BEAST TRAFFIC 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HE stout German officer, 
whose uniform is as rusty as 
the hull of his vessel, meets 
you at the gangway, and when 
you express a wish to see the 
animals his weather-beaten 
« cheek wrinkles into a curious 
grin, as he jerks his thumb in the direc- 
tion of asmall doorleading ’tween decks. 
If you knew what was in store for you 
the officer’s smile might be understood, 
but you don’t, and perhaps it is just as 
well. You don’t quite appreciate what 
it means to come in close proximity to 
some hundred odd wild animals who 
have been taken from their lairs over 
all Asia, Africa and Europe; clapped 
into little box-like cages, shanghaied 
over land and sea to Calcutta or Aden, 
and from there transported aboard this 
bluff-bowed, walled-sided ‘‘ hooker’’ to 
Hamburg and New York. The trip 
on the tempestuous Atlantic, where they 
are tossed and flung about in their nar- 
tow prisons with never the sight of a hu- 
man face save those of two keepers tends 
to make these beasts a trifle restive. 
The roars and howls and growls and 
trilling bird-calls cease as the small 
iron doors clank back on their hinges 
and you enter the compartment amid a 
strange, ominous hush, accentuated by 
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‘‘Oh !——”’ she stopped abruptly, 
and the office boy came in. 

Patricia glanced at him as he laid 
some papers down on the table. 

‘Oh !’’ she breathed. 

When he had gone she turned to the 
editor of Monthly Literature. Her 
lips were parted, her cheeks very pink, 
and her eyes were shining. 

No one im all the world had ever seen 
Patricia look quite like that before. 

‘*Then——! ’’ she cried. 

He smiled. 

‘Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘then.’’ 


soft, padded 
foot-falls 
and stertor- “ 
ous breath- 474 
ing. The "} 
faint light 
streams in 
through 
one of the 
partly open- 
ed hatches, 
but to eyes 
accustomed 
to the glaring light on deck there is 
nothing but the impression of a long, 
narrow black corridor, with the out- 
line of many low boxes and great, 
shadowy Brobdignagian shapes. As 
you grow accustomed to the darkness 
you discern long rows of great, cat-like 
faces and green eyes snapping with 
curiosity. Entering the aisle formed 
by the cages, it is well to keep a straight 
and narrow path directly in the center, 
because only a foot on either side sep- 
arates you from great fangs and ripping 
talons. The vessel is motionless and the 
beasts lick their jaws as they detect the 
odor of the land which the strangers 
have brought. An elephant touches 
you on the shoulder with his trunk and 
you turn suddenly. Your overcoat 


